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UMT STILL A HOT ISSUE 

_ The Towe Bill (HR 4278) is still in the Rules Com- 
mittee, awaiting disposition. Proponents of the measure 
are bringing strong pressure,-directly by messages to mem- 
bers of the Committee and indirectly through their con- 
stituents and the press in their districts, to have the Bill 
placed on the House calendar. Opponents are urging the 
Committee to recommit the bill to the House Committee on 
Armed Services, on the ground that the latter committee 
were unfair and undemocratic in denying to the opponents 


opportunities to be heard when it was under consideration. 
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‘support for the proposal. 


, 
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‘sion of the School of Alcohol Studies to be held on the 
‘New Haven campus under the direction of Dr. H. W. Hag- 


of fellowships awarded for this school. With only 10 avail- 


Others have asked for recommittal on the well taken 
point that the bill is hastily drawn, poorly formulated, and 
requires much amendment if it is to accomplish its purposes. 
Among these, the 25-member Council on Administration 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars voted to ask the Rules 
Committee to recommit. The VFW has been a consistent 
advocate of universal military training. 

Representative H. D. Larcade, Jr., of Louisiana, acting 
apparently on the insistence of the American Legion, under- 
took to force the bill to the floor for action by securing the 
required signatures of congressmen to a petition releasing 
it. On February 13, Mr. Larcade admitted that he had so 


far obtained only 13 signers and had given up the attempt. 


Congressman A. L. Miller of Nebraska announced re- 
cently that he had taken a poll of the voters in his district 


‘on the subject of UMT and found them to oppose its 


adoption 3 to 2. The most recent Gallup poll on UMT 
shows a decline of 10%, from 75% to 65%, in public senti- 
ment favoring some kind of universal military training. 
A poll of members of the congress is being taken by 
Fred Burdick, editor of the Capitol Gist, on the question 
of whether they would favor the recommendation of Admiral 
Zacharias (retired) as stated in the United Nations World, 
November 1947, that a special session of the United Nations 
be called in the spring of 1948 to consider outlawing all 
weapons of mass destruction and the reduction of arma- 
ments. Of the first 32 Congressmen polled 29 expressed 


Opponents of UMT in Congress are asking for in- 
creased activity on the part of citizens who agree that 
UMT is undesirable. Letters, telegrams, phone calls and 
personal visits are urgent. 


YALE SCHOOL OF ALCOHOL 
STUDIES ANNOUNCED 


Yale University has announced its annual summer ses- 


gard and Dr. E. M. Jellinek. Applications for admission 
Should be made through the Department of Social Welfare, 
222 S. Downey Ave., Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 

Yale University has been compelled to limit the number 


able last year for all the Protestant. communions in the 
U.S. and Canada, one of which was given to the Disciples. 

The Department of Social Welfare has arranged to share 
the expense of sending a person to the school with any 
state organization selecting such a person to serve as its 


resource leader in alcohol education. The department will 
provide one-half the cost up to $150 as its share. 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL REAFFIRMS 
U.N. SUPPORT 


James A, Crain 

The executive committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, meeting at Atlanta, Georgia, 
on January 13 in connection with the Southern Regional 
Council, adopted a statement reaffirming its support of the 
United Nations and pointing out certain areas in which 
Christian people must accept responsibility for action if 
the world organization is to succeed. 

Confidence in the United Nations, says the statement, 
is based on substantial achievement in a period when agree- 
ment on highly controversial issues is thwarted by distrust, 
by competing national interests, and by attempts to arouse 
class against class. The seriousness of the deep conflicts 
that are reflected in the impasse among the great powers 
and the failure thus far to agree on international control 
of atomic energy and weapons for mass destruction under- 
score the necessity for more effective use of the resources 
of the United Nations. The process is under way and if 
facts are faced bravely there is reasonable ground for hope 
and even confidence. 

The second session of the General Assembly, says the 
Council, demonstrated surprising vitality. The Economic 
and Social Council is launching upon a far-reaching pro- 
gram to alleviate economic ills and is seeking the coopera- 
tion of governments and private agencies to raise the stand- 
ard of living and promote health, welfare and social security. 
The Trusteeship Council, relying solely on the appeal to 
justice and the power of world opinion, “is winning un- 
precedented response from member states in its efforts 
to improve the conditions of non-self-governing peoples.” 
The Commission on Human Rights “is blazing new trails 
as it seeks to define man’s rights and freedoms.” A sub- 
stantial beginning has been made in the reduction of trade 
barriers. Specialized agencies, such as UNESCO, the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization, the World Bank, and 
the World Health Organization, are undertaking beneficial 
tasks in the performance of which the nations are learning 
to know each other and to work together. 

Christian people everywhere, and particularly in the 
United States, must be willing to accept whatever sacrifices 
may be required to give adequate support to its purposes if 
the United Nations is to succeed. The United States, for 
example, must admit its fair share of refugees if the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization is to solve the problem of 
displaced persons. The U.S. also has a responsibility for 
full participation in voluntary services of reconstruction and 
reconciliation. 

Christian people must also share in the obligation of 
creating worldwide conditions under which constructive 
tasks can be effectively pursued. The General Assembly 
has recommended a program of education on the purposes 
and activities of the United Nations. To this endeavor the 
churches can contribute the stimulation of Christian ideals 
and Christian motives. Through a widespread educational 
program reaching into local communities they can help to 
dispel ignorance or misunderstanding and replace skepticism 
with realistic confidence. 

Christian judgments, formed through careful study, 
must provide direction for our government in shaping and 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 
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SUPPORT NEEDED FOR 
STRATTON BILL 


The Stratton Bill (HR 2910) to admit 400,000 displaced 
persons to the United States during the next four years 
needs popular support. Hearings have been held on the 
measure but no report has been made. Representative Frank 
Fellowes, (Me.) is chairman of the sub-committee on Im- 
migration in the House and Senator Chapman Revercomb 
(W. Va.) is chairman of the Senate sub-committee on Im- 
migration. England has taken over 100,000 displaced per- 
sons; the U.S. only about 8,000. Church groups are sup- 
porting the Stratton Bill. Write about it today. 


WAR DEAD PUT AT 15,600,000 


World War II cost the Allied and Axis powers more 

than 15,000,000 military personnel dead and missing, ac- 
cording to Secretary of State George C. Marshall in “Ten 
Eventful Years,’ a four volume history of the period 
1937-1947, published by the Encyclopedia Brittanica. 
_ Casualties among civilians are difficult to appraise, he said. 
He also declared that if war came again “crippling and 
perhaps decisive blows might be struck in the opening 
moves.” The polar wastes in a few years will not be much 
more of an obstacle to destructive weapons than was the 
English channel in the past. If war should come “there 
would be no time for a nation on the defensive to mobilize 
on the basis of World War II schedules, as did the United 
States in 1940, 1941 and 1942.” 


The full cost of the war will never be known, said 
Secretary Marshall, “either in intrinsic values or intangi- 
bles,” for battle casualties, dollar expenditures and similar 
data are “but partial and inadequate yardsticks.” Losses 
caused by displacement of populations, the long-term effects 
of devoting a major portion of the world’s over-all capabili- 
ties for a period of years to the objective of destruction, 
-and the loss in the destruction of homes, industries and the 
means of livelihood of millions of people “probably repre- 
sented a greater monetary cost than the support of the 
armed forces.” : 

Secretary Marshall listed the battle losses of the various 
‘nations as follows: 

United States: 295,904, or 1 in every 500 of the 1940 
population. 

The United Kingdom: 305,770; 1 in 150 of the home 
islands. The entire military losses of the British Common- 
wealth totaled 452,570, or 0.08 percent of the Empire 
population. 

Soviet Russia: 7,500,000; 1 in every 22 of the 1940 
population. 

France: 200,000; 1 in every 200 of the 1940 population. 

Germany : 2,850,000; 1 in every 25 of its 1940 population. 

Italy : 300,000; 1 in every 150 of its 1940 population. 

China (not including six years of “undeclared” Chinese- 
Japanese hostilities) : 2,200,000; 1 in every 200 of its 1940 
population. 

Japan: 1,506,000 (from 1937) ; 1 in every 46 of its 1940 
population. 
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WASHINGTON ROUND-UP 


Robert A. Fangmeier 


§ Liquor and Relief. The distillers scored a 12 to 9 
victory in the House Banking and Currency Committee 
when on January 27 the committee rejected a proposal 
to allow the Secretary of Agriculture to restrict the use 
of grain for distilling and other non-essential purposes so 
that grain could be shipped abroad for relief. This was 
done even though there is a five year supply of liquor in the 
U.S., and in spite of the fact that representatives of the 
Administration and religious groups testified to the need of 
this grain in Europe. President Truman then requested the 
liquor manufacturers to hold down their use of grain to 
2,500,000 bushels a month. According to Drew Pearson 
here is how the distillers honored the request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States: ‘“‘The distillers have been pro- 
ducing at the rate of 6,000,000 bushels a month. One of 
them—Schenley—used up its month’s quota in the first 
ten days of February.” Congressmen vitally concerned over 
this matter estimate that the distillers are now using 11 
million bushels of grain a month. This at a time when it 
is far from certain that our minimum requirements can 
be met, let alone the desperate needs of Europe. 

The present legislative picture is as follows: a new 
bill recommending controls over grain has been voted favor- 
ably by the Joint Committee on Economic Reports of the 
House and Senate. Now the respective committees in each 
body must act. In the House, the Banking and Currency 
Committee, Jesse P. Wolcott (R. Mich.) chairman, has 
bottled up the bill and will not act on it for at least 30 
days. If you do not want to see grain used for liquor when 
it is needed for bread for the starving, write Representative 
Wolcott and your own Congressman urging that this com- 
mittee act promptly. You can secure copies of the hearings 
before the committee on S. 1842, the bill to restrict the 
use of grain, including the testimony of both the church 
representatives and the distillers by writing your Congress- 
man and mentioning the number of the bill. 

§ Universal Military Training. Despite the predictions of 
columnists and commentators that UMT will not be con- 
sidered at this session, it is still a live issue. The Towe Bill 


(H.R. 4278) is still in the Rules Committee, headed by 


Chairman Leo Allen. Opponents of UMT are urging the 

committee to send the bill back to the Armed Services Com- — 
mittee for further hearings, since the bill was railroaded 
through that committee without allowing many opposing 
groups to testify. Heavy pressure is being put on Chairman 

Allen to report the bill to the House, the charge being made - 
that he is thwarting the democratic process by refusing an 

opportunity to vote on the question. A discharge petition, | 
which would take the bill from the Rules Committee, has 

been circulated by Representative Henry D. Larcade, Jt: GE 

Louisiana. It is significant that only 13 Congressmen have - 
signed it. A new National Youth Committee has been formed 
to fight UMT. It is headed by William Leuchtenberg, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the student division of Americans for 
Democratic Action and is affiliated with the National Coun- 
cil Against Conscription. The group is supported by the 
National Conference of Methodist Youth, the Westminster 
Fellowship of the Presbyterian Church, among others. It is - 
not to be confused with the Communist-inspired National - 
Youth Assembly against Conscription. 

Congressman Walter D. Andrews, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, which approved the bill 
has indicated that he may be able to force the bill from the 
Rules Committee for vote. The Rules Committee is re- 
portedly divided 6 to 6. Mr. Andrews is said to be polling 
the House to determine whether the bill can pass. If he 
thinks sufficient votes can be mustered. he may. be able to 
call up the bill in March. Opponents should be alerted for 
possible surprise action. | 
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ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


War and Insanity. The U.S. insanity rate was higher 
during the war years 1940-1945 than ever before in the 
nation’s history, says the Bureau of the Census in a 
report released on December 23, 1947. Insanity was par- 
ticularly marked among men in the military age bracket 
(20-34) says the report. Investigators were unable to de- 
termine whether the increase was caused by “the psycho- 
logical hazards of military life’ or whether the intensive 
pyschiatric scrutiny given this age group resulted in de- 
tection of cases which otherwise would have escaped notice. 
An important factor not to be overlooked is the likelihood 
that many of these men would have experienced no mental 
difficulties under normal conditions of life but when sub- 
jected to the abnormal pressures of military life were un- 
able to make the adjustments required. The report also in- 
dicates an increase in insanity among women, but the rise 
was less marked in the 20-34 age group. The investigation 
focused on the increase in the ratio of first admission of 
psychotics—roughly persons who have completely lost con- 
tact with reality and have moved into a “dream world.” 
It ignored also admissions of psychoneurotics—those who 
have some irrational conditions, such as morbid fears of 
certain objects, knowing their fears to be irrational but 
are unable to do anything about them. Marginal disorders, 
such as alcoholism, mental deficiency. and drug addiction, 
were also excluded from the report. Perhaps most insane 
of all are those perfectly normal persons who know war 
to be all and more than General Sherman said it was but 
continue to support it, prepare for it, and delight in its 
trappings. 
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“Men of Distinction.” The Illinois Anti-Saloon League 
News reports that after the fourth child in a year had 
been stricken down by a drunken driver in Greeley, Colo- 
rado, the following advertisement appeared in a local news- 
paper: “Get the Children Off the Streets—The Man of 
Distinction is Driving!’ 
KOK KOK 

_ Fifty Thousand Drunks. Fifty thousand men and 

women go to jail in Houston, Texas each year for public 
drunkenness, said Judge Cleo Miller at a meeting of the 
Houston Committee for Education on Alcoholism on Feb- 
-ruary 15, as reported by Marguerite Johnston, special writer 
for the Houston Post. “If we had 50,000 people collapsing 
‘in public from polio, if two were dying each month in the 
city jail and if there were no record of how many more 
were dying privately, there would be a public furor and 
demand for public health action,” said Judge Miller. 
“Society has not provided any place to send them except 
to jail. The cost of rehabilitation would be no greater— 
probably much less—than it costs to punish them; and 
“putting them in jail does them no good.” According to 
Judge Miller, there are 600 persons in Houston who are 
‘classed as compulsive drinkers, “whose one goal in life is 
-alcohol—at all cost. They are back in jail every morning or 
so.” An average of two persons per month die in jail from 
alcoholism. Among them, says the Judge, are many pro- 
fessional men, many craftsmen, who were brought up in 
the city but who have lost all connection with friends they 
once knew. Houston is a city of about a half million 
Beeeucton. raeap ae 

Whose “Iron Curtain?” Tessa Coldrick, daughter of a 
Labor member of the British parliament, writes Louis Adamic 
‘that she spent last summer in Yugoslavia working on the 
Youth Railroad and after traveling extensively in that coun- 
try, she found no “terror” and no “jron curtain. Neither 
‘did the seven American religious journalists who visited 
Yugoslavia last summer. 


SWEEPING CHANGES IN 
EDUCATION PROPOSED 


President Truman’s Commission on Higher Education 
submitted the first of six volumes of its report on December 
16, followed by a second volume a week later. Following 
by only six weeks the report of his Commission on Human 
Rights, it echoed some of the recommendations of that body, 
particularly in regard to racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion in education. 


The 30-man Commission was headed by Dr. George F. 
Zook, president of the American Council on Education. 
Four Southern members of the Commission, Douglas South- 
all Freeman, editor of the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, 
Goodrich White, president of Emory University, Atlanta, 
Lewis W. Jones, president of the University of Arkansas, 
and Arthur H. Compton, president of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, sharply dissented from the Commission’s 
stand on racial segregation in the South, claiming that it 
impedes progress and threatens tragedy to both races in 
that region. 


Among the major changes called for by the Commission 
is the recommendation that all worthy students be given 
two years of free college work and that tuition fees for 
upper classmen and graduate students be lowered. Such a 
program, says the report, would better fit American youth 
for life in a 20th century democracy. The prevailing prac- 
tice in some sections of requiring duplicate school systems 
for Negro and white students is “wasteful” and “lowers 
educational opportunities” for both races. “In a real sense,” 
says the report, “the future of our civilization depends on 
the direction our education takes not only in the distant 
future but in the days immediately ahead.’ American col- 
lege students need to be prepared for world citizenship and 
to learn about the customs and standards of other peoples. 
The average American college student, says the report, 
knows “almost nothing” about Russia. “The study of the 
USSR, in a sincere attempt to understand it, must be given 
an important place in American education.” 

The principal recommendations of the first volume of 
the report are summarized as follows: 

1. Prompt re-orientation of college education, with radi- 
cal revision of the curricula to give students a chance to 
understand and practice citizenship on the campus. 

2. Doubling college attendance to reach a minimum en- 
rollment of 4,600,000 by 1960. 

3. Two years of free college to all youth who can profit 
from such education; lower tuition fees for the last two 
years of college and in professional schools. 

4, Immediate elimination of the quota system by which 
Negroes and Jews are excluded from many schools. 

5. Elimination as soon as possible of segregation of 
Negro and white students in the educational system. 

6. Revision of graduate education to train well-rounded 
persons instead of research specialists and technicians. 

Expansion of federal aid to education, more scholar- 
ships and larger general support. 

8. An expanded and imaginative adult education pro- 
gram. 

9. Distribution of federal aid to help poorer states 
bring their educational systems closer to the quality of the 
wealthier states. 3 

The second volume of the report, released on December 
21, criticized in detail the methods by which some colleges 
bar Jewish and Negro students and proposed that federal 
aid be denied to such institutions. The Commission pro- 
posed that Congress make a beginning by appropriating 
$135,000,000 to start in the fall of 1948 a program of 
federal scholarships and fellowships to aid needy but quahi- 
fied students to complete college and graduate training. 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL..................... cont. from page 1 


carrying out its foreign policy. It is highly urgent that 
the U.S. should cooperate to the fullest extent with U.N. 
in its efforts to stop the mad race for armaments and 
for positions of strategic power. The next few months will 
test our disposition to support the Covenant on Human 
Rights and to accept a measure of international control in 
what has heretofore been a purely domestic field. Every 
encouragement must be given to the commission on inter- 
national law set up by the General Assembly. 


The fate of the United Nations and all it stands for, 
says the Federal Council, is at stake in the issue of help 
to stricken and impoverished Europe and Asia. “A rich 
cultural and spiritual life cannot be built on starvation and, 
if America does not put her strength into the task of 
economic reconstruction, the free nations of the world can 
hardly sustain themselves against chaos and its aftermath 
... That help should be given, and given with the motive 
of constructive goodwill not to gain control over, but to 
put saving foundations under needy nations—should surely 
be a concern of American Christianity.” 


The churches should take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered by the Economic and Social Council and cer- 
tain specialized agencies, such as UNESCO, for consulta- 
tion with non-governmental agencies in order that Christian 
judgments, when crystallized, may be taken into account in 
the process of shaping international action. 


“The Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs created by the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council, stands as an agency 
through which the common testimony and the united im- 
pact of Christians may be brought to bear upon the activi- 
ties u. ihe United Nations which correspond to our Chris- 
tian concerns for world justice and peace.” 


“In the battle against international disorder men deeply 
need the spiritual dynamic. To establish fellowship, mutual 
understanding, and cooperation with Christians and all 
peace-loving folk around the world, to go across all borders 
and behind all iron curtains with voluntary services, to 
stand firm against all national vindictiveness, hysteria, and 
pride of power, and in hazardous days to keep faith strong 
that God’s will can yet be done on earth—such indispensable 
services the Christian people of America can render now... 
Christians must not lack confidence in the United Nations 
nor fail in their support, whoever else may lose heart and 
become defeatist. It is not for Christians, engaged in the 
cause of peace, to waver with every variation of fortune, 
or... to make varying opinions and unfounded reports 
about the United Nations the criteria of their confidence 
and loyalty.” 


SWEEPING CHANGEG...................... cont. from page 3 


As a “reasonable” program the Commission proposed : 

1. Federal scholarships in the form of grants-in-aid 
for at least 20 percent of all undergraduate, non-veteran 
students, selected on the primary basis of financial need. 
The maximum to be $800 per year, the average $400. The 
program to be expanded each year through 1952, as federal 
outlays for G.I. education decline. 

2. Fellowships of $1500 each for advanced and pro- 
fessional study. About 10,000 such fellowships would be 
awarded for the first year, 20,000 the second year, and 
30,000 in each succeeding year through 1952-53. The 
recipients would be chosen by a national competitive 
examination. 


3. A roll-back of tuition fees to the 1939 levels, reduc- 
ing present costs by an average of 28 percent. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS AN ACUTE ISSUE 
Walter W. Sikes 

The rights of persons to live, to tiink, to speak, to 
worship and to act in the control of their own circum- 
stances have recently become one of the most acute issues 
demanding legislative action, juridical decision, and popular 
implementation. While the Commission on Human Rights 
of the United Nations was assembling for a most important 
session in Geneva, Switzerland (December 1 to 17, 1947), 
Americans were reading for the first time the Report of 
the President’s Commission on Civil Rights, published 
October 29, 1947. 

Since these dates, the President has sent a message to 
Congress requesting legislation to implement the recom- 
mendations of his Commission—including requests for fed- 
eral legislation intended to curtail segregation of races and 
to guarantee the exercise of the ballot, which have raised 
a threat of secession from the Democratic Party by leading 
Southern politicians. (Dec. Social Action News-Letter.) 

The International Implications. The President’s Com- 
mission emphasized the consideration that the United States 
is not strong enough nor is democracy secure enough that 
we can continue to ignore what the rest of the world thinks 
about our treatment of disfranchised and discriminated 
minorities in our country. 

The Commission of the UN in its effort to formulate 
a convention on human rights, was faced with the problem 
of whether its member states, including the United States, 
would agree to a document that imposes upon them the 
obligation of guaranteeing for the peoples resident within 
them fundamental civil, rights. For example, when, and if, 
the United States ratifies the draft of the Covenant on 
Human Rights formulated at Geneva, it becomes part of 
the basic law of the land. As a treaty, it becomes equivalent _ 
in authority with the Constitution. 

The Commission produced two documents, a Covenant 
and a Declaration, The proposed Covenant after approval 
by the Economic and Security Council of the UN will, 


presumably, go before the next session of the General 


Assembly, September 1948. It is expected that, with some 
changes, it will be adopted there; and if so, it will go then 
to the several states for ratification. Upon those states 
that ratify it, the Covenant will become binding, and accord- 
ing to the terms now proposed, “‘any person whose rights or 
freedoms are violated shall have an effective remedy, not- 
withstanding that the violation has been committed by per- 
sons acting in an official capacity.” 

The far reaching significance of this proposed Covenant 
will be realized when one reflects that a person illegally 
arrested, or denied “free choice of residence” or “equal 
protection under the law” will have recourse not only to 
the courts of his state or nation but also to the proper 
adjudicatory body of the UN. 

The Covenant and the Declaration. The Declaration on 
human rights goes far beyond the provisions of the Covenant. 
The latter, as does the Bill of Rights of the American Con- 
stitution, asserts the right of the individual against encroach- 
ment by government; that is, its provisions are chiefly nega- 
tive. But they are nevertheless most significant, since they 
are meant to guarantee freedom of movement, of thought 
of speech, of petition, of political action. 

The Declaration sets forth positive guarantees which 
would obligate the State to assure “all persons . . . an op- 
portunity for useful work . . . to prevent unemployment.” 
It further asserts the right to social security, special care 
for mothers, rights to health care, good housing, education 
rest and leisure, and similar social benefits. It is obvious 
that such provisions can be secured less by international 
law than by public opinion. However, the value of this 
Declaration in shaping world public opinion may be 
enormous. 


